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ABSTRACT 

This document is devoted to statements concerning the 
philosophy and standards of girls and women's sports. . Chapter one is 
' a background essay on the Division for Girls and Women's Sports 
(DGWS) .. Chapter two discusses the nature and value of sports. . Chapter 
three is devoted to standards for girls and women's sports. Included 
in this chapter are discussions of leadership, the nature and conduct 
of the program, and implementation and evaluation. .Chapter four 
presents the DGWS Statement of Beliefs and separate guidelines for 
junior high school girls, high school girls, and college women's 
athletic programs. .A list of references is included as an appendix. 
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A THREAD OF CONTIMUITY 



Any contemporary statement of standards for the conduct of sports for 
girls and women rests upon a historical development which goes back to 
the Conference on Physical Training held in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
June 14-28, 1899. At this time a committee was appointed to study the 
modification in girls basketball rules which had evolved since Dn James 
Naismith of Springfield College created the game for men in 1891. 
Basketball had been introduced as early as 1892 at Smith College by Senda 
Berenson. Swimming, tennis, field hockey, and track and field activities 
were enjoyed by women as early as the first decade of the twentieth 
century. 

The first formal action to regulate and guide women's sports was taken 
in 1907. The \Norr\en's Basketba// Guide issued in that year announced the 
establishment of a Women's Rules Committee, making public the fact that 
such a committee was in service. In 1916 the American Physical Education 
Association, now the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, recognized the value of the work done and formally 
appointed the Women's Athletic Committee. This committee was charged 
with the task of establishing official rules and of rendering advisory service 
to the rapidly developing women's sports programs. A few years later the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation of America was established. This 
Federation brought together representatives of men's and women's 
organizations for the fundamental purpose of formulating principles, 
standards, and regulations to control the widening interest in athletics 
across the land. The first meeting of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation was held on February 21, 1923, when details of organization 
were further developed. Under the leadership of Mrs. Herbert Hoover, the 
women met in Washington, D.C, on April 6-7, 1923. Several important 
developments occurred: the formulation of a Women's Division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation, the adoption of sixteen resolutions 
which eventually led to the Platform of the Women's Division, the election 
of Mrs. Herbert Hoover as permanent chairman, and the election of an 
Executive Committee which has been affectionately referred to as "The 
Old Guard." 

The Women's Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federation 
had two general aims: to encourage sports and games for ail girls and 
women, and to establish such ideals and principles which would ensure 
wise choice, promotion, and supervision of these various sports and games. 
Throughout the 1920s and 1930s, the Women's Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation worked hard to send its message across the 
land. It was joined by the Women's Athletic Section of the American 
Physical Education Association and state leagues in opposing the forces 
that were exploiting girls through athletics. Later the Women's Athletic 
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Section became the National Section on Women's Athletics whidi 
continued to set a patten for the CLnduct of games for girls and women 
by formulating rules, publishing officuil guides, and establishing many 
services and teaching aids. In 1940, the Vvomen's Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation merged with the National Section on 
Women's Athletics. Out of the work of this body grew a larger group, the 
National Section for Girls and Women's ^Sports. In 1958, this section 
became a division of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and is currently operating as the Division for 
Girls and Women's Sports. Paramount in the □•• ision s philosophy has 
been the motto, "The one purpose of sports for girls and women is the 
good of those who play." This concern for the welfare of the player 
continues to inspire the work of the Division for Girls and Women's 
Sports. 

Policies and standards for competition for v,^omen first appeared in 
booklet form in 1937 under the title Standards in Sports for Girls and 
Women. Periodically it becomes necessary to review and revis3 these 
standards because of changes within our sport culture and because of 
research which reveals new understandings concerning the nature and 
direction of women's sports. 
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FOREWORD 



The role of competitive sports for girls and women has become 
increasingly important within our' cultur.". This has been evidenced 
through a growing interest in providing more competitive opportunities in 
sports for girls and women at all skill levels. The Division for Girls and 
Women's Sports has, throughout the years, been primarily concerned with 
ensuring that the welfare of the participant is of paramount importance in 
the conduct of competitive sports programs. Toward this end, the Division 
has attempted to define the types of competitive programs which are 
appropriate for girls and women, and to recommend standards and 
guidelines which should be followed so that sports programs are conducted 
for the good of the players. A standard is an approved model. It is 
expected that local policies will be adopted and pursued based on these 
standards. 

This publication is a guide for those who administer, lead, and 
participate in sports programs for girls and women. A philosophical 
background is included to facilitate an understanding of the standards 
which are recommended in conducting these programs. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE DIVISION FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMEN'S SPORTS 

The Division for Girls and Women's Sports is a nonprofit, educa- 
tional organization designed to serve the needs and interests of adminis- 
trators, teachers, leaders, and participants in sports programs for girls and 
women. It is one of eight divisions of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. (See chart on page 47.) 

As a service organization, the Division for Girls and Women's Sports 
is organized on the local, state, district, and national levels. DGWS 
committees are actively functioning within the majority of our 50 states. 
These committees are united under the leadership of state chairmen who 
serve on district DGWS boards. The elected chairman of each district 
DGWS board is a member of the Division Executive Council on the 
national level, and is the designated representative from her district to the 
Executive Council, which meets semiannually. The Council is the 
executive arm of the Division for Girls and Women's Sports and is 
responsible for promoting desirable sports programs for all girls and 
women. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the Division for Girls and Women's Sports is to 
foster the Development of sports programs for the enrichment of the life 
of the participant. 

BELIEFS 

The Division for Girls and Women's Sports believes that: 

Sports are an integral part of the culture in which we live. 

Sports programs are a part of the total educational experience of the 
participant when conducted in educational institutions. 

Opportunities for instruction and participation in sports appropriate 
to her skill level should be included ir the experience of every girl. 

Sports skills and sports participation are valuable social and 
recreational tools which may be used to enrich the lives of women in our 
society. 

Competition and cooperation may be demonstrated in all sports 
programs, although the type arid intensity of the competition and 
cooperation will vary with the degree or level of skill of the participants. 
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An understanding of the relationship between competition and 
cooperation and the utilization of both within the accepted framework of 
our society is one of the desirable outcomes of sports participation. 

Physical activity is important in the maintenance of the general 
health of the participant. 

Participation in sports contributes to the development of self- 
confidence and to the establishment of desirable interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

FUNCTIONS 

The Division for Girls and Women's Sports promotes desirable sports 
programs through: 

1. Formulating and publicizing guiding principles and standards for 
the administrator, leader, official, and player. 

2. Publishing and interpreting rules governing sports for girls and 
women. 

3. Providing the means for training, evaluating, and rating officials. 

4. Disseminating information on the conduct of girls and women's 
sports. 

5. Stimulating, evaluating, and disseminating research in the field of 
girls and women's sports. 

6. Cooperating with allied groups interested in girls and women's 
sports in order to formulate policies and rules that affect the 
conduct of women's sports. 

7. Providing opportunities for the development of leadership among 
girls and women for the conduct of their sports programs. 



CHAPTER II 

THE NATURE AND VALUE OF SPORTS 

Primary to any discussion of the various aspects of competitive 
sports should be an understanding of the basic topic concerned- 
competition. Competition is a term which describes the concerted efforts 
of two or more individuals s riving toward a oesired goal. It is true 
competition when (1) the individual recognizes her opponent or rival as 
one who is equal, or nearly equal, in potential ability and intent to 
accomplish the task and attain the common goal, and (2) the participants 
are, in fact, capable of, and highly motivated toward, obtaining the desired 
goal in less time, and in better fashion or with greater or fewer points than 
their opponents. Competition against one's self to better one's perfor- 
mance also fulfills these criteria. 

The values to be derived from the competitive situation are not 
determined by the number of wins over opponents; rather, they result 
from the striving toward maximum effort and performance and the 
realization of individual and group achievements o* worth accomplished 
through one's own efforts. 

The object of competitive games is understandably to win, but the 
value of winning is dependent upon the satisfaction derived by the players 
in successfully meeting the many challenges which a competitive situation 
offers. The spirit of competition, a u^jsire to win through an all-out effort 
within the rules of the game and through equal rights for all players, is 
accompanied by recognition of, and appreciation for, the achie ament, 
desires, and abilities of one's opponents. The existence of the element of 
competition neither assures nor denies desirable or undesirable outcomes. 
The values accruing from sports competition, and the nature and 
atmosphere of the experience, are contingent primarily upon the orienta- 
tion to the declared goals selected by tho.se responsible for the program. 
The element of competition may exist in all skill levels of sports 
participation since the degree of competition present is not necessarily 
related to the skill level of the performer. 

Evaluation of all programs must be in terms of their intrinsic and 
extrinsic value to the participant. Sports opportunities should be provided 
for all girls and women regardless of their skill level or amount of 
experience. Planning for a varied and balanced competitive sports program 
should include consideration of the levels of individual ability and 
potential ability, the needs and interests of the participants, and the 
contributions of the activity toward meeting the objectives of the 
sponsoring organization. Opportunities for instruction and participation 
should be provided in order to promote the acquisition of knowledge and 
skill in sports. 
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A well-balanced program includes opportunities for participation in 
both intramural and extramural competition. (Intramural competition 
involves participants who are identified with the same school, community 
center, club, organization, institution, or industry, or are residents of a 
designated small neighborhood community. Extramural competition in- 
volves participants from two or more schools, community centers, or other 
organizations.) The extramural program should not be conducted at the 
expense or exclusion of the intramural pi'ogram, but in conjunction with, 
and supplemental to, it. Neither should th'^ intramural program be the sole 
opportunity available for competitive sports participation. A balanced 
competitive sports program based upon the ability, needs, and interests of 
the participants and supplementary to the physical education instruction 
program may include such types of competition as intramurals, sport days, 
invitational events, and/or interscholastic, iniercollegiate, or inter- 
recreational groun contests. 

It is imperative that the types of competitive sports programs and 
the. activities be varied enough to serve the needs and interests of all the 
participants involved. Consideration should be given to the varied effects 
of competition upon the performance of girls of differing ages and levels 
of skill. There is some eviden'^e to indicate that individuals of differing 
motor ability levels may perform better in competitive situationc than in 
others. Situations involving complex skills and knowledges may elicit 
variable and detrimental effects on Individuals of low motor ability or 
lesser experience. In the selection of competitive situations consideration 
should be given to the degree of difficulty and complexity of the tasks 
Involved, the homogeneous nature of the group in relation to fnotor 
ability, and the level of motor ability of the individuals in the total grouj;. 
A type of competition suitable for one age level or organizational group 
may be unsuitable for another group. 

Participation in competitive sports programs, when the goal is to 
perform at one's maximum ability, should result in highly desirable 
personal and social outcomes for the participants. Competition at all levels 
demands the total involvement of all aspects of the indlvidual-socia^ 
emotional, intellectual, and physical-in an integrated effort toward 
reaching the goal. Values which may be derived as a result of this total 
effort are, in turn, meaningful to the individual. 

Competition initially serves as a motivating force to improve 
performance. It creates the desire to work toward mastery of skills and 
knowledge necessary for improvement. At the same time, competition 
provides an immediate feedback as to the quality of learning that has 
occurred. It is a self-testing situation through which the individual can 
assess her ability in relation to her mental image of her potential. The 
knowledge that one has given one's best, regardless of the' outcome, 
provides self-satisfaction and a sense- of achievement of one's personal 



aspirations. Successful performance can result in recognition of one's 
accomplishments by others, can enhance self-esteem, and can increase 
one's level of aspiration. Less than an all-out effort resulting in an 
unsuccessful performance ma/ also be of value in helping the individual to 
discover her inadequacies, and in challenging her to seek ways of 
improving her performance. 

Since, by its very definition, competition takes place >n a social 
setting, it provides opportunities for social interaction. Team sports, n 
particular, foster integration of the individual into a group, stirriulate tiie 
blending of the best efforts of all team members toward a common goal, 
and encourage the subordination of self-interest to that of group loyalty. 
Learning to have faith and trust in the capabilities of one's teammates, 
while learning to give encouragement and support when needed, and 
recognition when deserved, can be a valuable social outcome of team 
competition. Individual as well as team participation in competitive sports 
should provide an opportunity to develop appreciation for the worth of an 
opponent as an individual and as a performer. 

A competitive situation may be charged with emotional overtones, 
especially if the opponents are equally skilled and the outcome is highly 
important to the competitors. In such a situation the participant must 
learn to exercise self-control regardless of the quality of her performance 
or that of her opponents. She must develop not only an understanding of 
the need for rules but also the desire to play within the spirit of the rules 
to ensure that the competition is fair and that both sides have an equal 
opportunity to win. Self-discipline is needed to gracefully accept an 
official's decision, especially if the performer considers the call incorrect. 
Integrity is developed through the commitment to the idea that fair 
competition is pitting one's best skill against the opponent's best skill. 
Winning by taking unfair advantage of an opponent does not fall within 
the realm of good sportsmanship. Learning to accept the responsibility for 
the quality of one's performance,, without making excuses or placing the 
blame elsewhere, is another tenet of good sportsmanship. Further, the 
quality of perseverance is considered a major determining factor in the 
degree of jccess achieved. 

All sport situations demand constant adjustment to a changing 
pattern of stimuli. The participant must be alert, must make quick 
decisions, and must respond immediately to the play involved. She must 
be able to analyze and evaluate her opponent's ability, and be able to 
maneuver the game so that her own skill is used most effectively. A 
competitor also needs to master the rules of the game and be able to apply 
instantly the rules in a variety of situations. Developing an understanding 
of the theory of play, a thorough knowledge of the rules of the game, and 
mental alertness in many situations are prerequisites to successful 
performance. 



Participation in sports at all competitive levels requires total fitness. 
Such physical components of fitness as endurance, strength, flexibility, 
speed, agility, and power may be improved through a planned conditioning 
program and are essential to efficient and effective performance. The 
all-out effort involved in physically active sports usually results in a release 
of tension which may be beneficial to the mental and emotional health of 
the participant. Further, it is possible for the participant to nain an 
appreciation of the value of exercise in the maintenance of total *.tness. 

The sport situation provides a unique and meaningful coportunity 
for an individual to gain an understanding of herself as she responds in a 
stressful situation. The very process of responding to the situation 
promotes growth, and good leadership can influence this growth toward 
the acquisition of values deemeo important in our culture. It is to be 
hoped that the teacher-coach will realize the great potential for the 
development of personal and social values inlierent in the sport situation, 
and further, that she will assist the player to recognize and appreciate 
these values as worthwhile outcomes of participation in sports. 

Basic to the above discussion of the values accruing from participa- 
tion in sports is recognition of the fact that participants have been free to 
choose whether or not they desire to participate in ^competitive sports. 
This choice is most likely based upon the amount of personal enjoyment 
and satisfaction gained from participating in sports, which in turn is 
partially dependent upon the degree of mastery of sports skills which the 
participant considers necessary for successful performance. 

For many individuals the decision to participate in sports beyond 
the instructional program will be somewhat dependent upon the quality of 
teaching of basic movement patterns and sports skills and on the 
enjoyment, challenge, stimulation, and achievement perceived by the 
student participating in sports. Excellence in teaching and coaching within 
all phases of the sports program {class, intramural, and all forms of 
extramural competition) should result in students acquiring basic move- 
ment skills and improving their performance in those sports in which they 
actively participate. 

Achieving a level of skill from which one can derive personal 
satisfaction, enjoyment in physical activity, challenge in sports, and 
pleasure from competing with others are values which may be reflected 
through continued participation in sports as leisure activities. Belief in the 
values which may be derived from participation in sports has inspired 
women phv^ical education teachers and recreation leaders to work 
together at m';mbers of the Division for Girls and Women's Sports for the 
purpose of establishing policies and standards to help make this belief a 
reality. 
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STANDARDS FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN'S SPORTS 

THE LEADER 

Competent leadership is necessary to assure desirable outcomes 
The leader exemplifies through her behavior those personal and 

professional qualities which will influence the development of high ideals 

and standards in others. 

The leader should provide opportunity for participation by the 

players in planning, conducting, and evaluating the sports program. 

THE ADMINISTRATOR 

The administrator is responsible for the realization of the values and 
objectives for which a sports program is conducted. 

The administrator ensures the accomplishment of his/her* purpose 
by the selection of qualified teachers and leaders and by the honest 
delegation of responsibility and authority to them. 

THE OFFICIAL 

The trained official carries out her responsibilities in such a way that 
the benefits of competition may be realized. 

THE PARTICIPANT 

The participant derives maximum personal satisfaction from sports 
which offer a challenge and foster an appreciation for the skill of others. 

The participant enhances her personal growth and development 
through the competitive and cooperative aspects of sports. 

The participant should be aware of her responsibility for perpetu- 
ating the spirit of fair play which epitomizes ideal sport. 

THE NATURE AND CONDUCT OF THE PROGRAM 

The welfare of the participant should be of primary concern in the 
conduct of the sports program. 



*For reasons of editorial convenience, the masculine pronoun will be used hereafter 
in references to the administrator. 



The program should be directed, coached, and officiated by 
qualified women whenever and wherever possible. 

A diverse and well-balanced program provides maximum oppor- 
tunity for the participation of players of all age and skill levels according 
to their needs and interests. 

A sound and inclusive instructional program should be augmented 
by a varied intramural and extramural progra i. 

Knowledge based on current research concerning physical, social, 
and emotional needs of the participant is basic to the planning of girls and 
women's sports programs. 

The financing of the girls and women's sports program should be 
included in the total school or recreational budget. 

The objectives of the sports program should be consistent with the 
educational and recreational aims of the school or sponsoring agency. 

Expediency should not take precedence over principle in the 
administration of a sports program. 

Division for Girls and Women's Sports approved rules and standards 
should be used in all sports.. 

THE IMPLEMENTATION AND EVALUATION 

Women responsible for leadership in girls anJ. women's sports 
programs should be involved in formulating policies for these programs. 

If other agencies control the girls or women's sports p^-ogram they 
should make sure that women acquainted with DGWS standards are 
involved in the decision and policy making functions of the program. 

Standards and guidelines established by the Division for Girls and 
Women's Sports should be used to evaluate programs on local, regional,, 
and national levels. 

The sports program should be evaluated frequently according to 
criteria based on sound educational philosophy and scientific research. 



LEADERSHIP 

THE LEADER 

Competent leadership is necessary to assure desirable outcomes. 

The outcomes to be realized from any sports program depend to a 
large extent upon the leadership involved. To be constructive, leadership 
must have a primary concern for those being led; must be based on 
knowledge of what to do and the most effective way to do it; and must be 
consistent, adhering to a single set of justifiable values for all persons 
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under all conditions. The leader who maintains high standards in crucial as 
well as inconsequential situations is exercising consistent leadership. 

The leader exemplifies through her behavior those personal and 
professional qualities which will influence the development of high ideals 
and standards in others. 

A leader who is wholeheartedly interested in sports for girls and 
women will keep up-to-date with current literature on sports problems, be 
aware of modern developments in the field of athletics, and be perceptive 
concerning the cultural expectations for girls and women in our 
contemporary society. The leader must realize that he own behavior on 
and off the playing field reflects her qualifications as a leader. She should 
measure up to the standards set for the participants. For example, players 
are told that they should not dispute the referee's decisions, and yet in a 
close decision the coach will sometimes be the first to criticize the official 
in front of the players. Such a failure to follow her cwn teaching 
invalidates her leadership. The leader's problem is ofteii one of knowing 
how to direct and expend energy judiciously. 

The leader should provide opportunity for participation by the 
players in planning, conducting, and evaluating the sports program. 

In order for the sports experience to be as educational and 
democratic as possible, the participants should be involved in the planning, 
conducting, and evaluating of the sports program. However, it should be 
recognized that responsibility for the final decisions rests with the person 
designated by the administration as the individual in charge of the activity. 



THE ADMINISTRATOR 

The administrator is responsible for the realization of the values and 
objectives for which a sports program is conducted. 

Leadership has as its primary purpose the guiding of a group of 
people to work coopei^atively toward a common goal. Leadership in sports 
is the responsibility of all persons who exercise any type of control over 
the way an activity is conducted. Although inydvisable, control often 
exists well beyond the confines of the institution and the players involved. 
However, local control usually begins with the administrator who is 
charged with the ultimate responsibility for thespcrts programs under his 
jurisdiction. Although the administrator may never see the yame played, 
he is finally accountable-through his supervisior of the teacher, the 
students, and the conditions of play-for the values which the game yields. 
His obligation isMdentical with that of all persons determining choices for 



others. This is true whether ho is an administrator of an educational or 
recreational system, the chairman of a school board, the head of a pliysical 
education department, or the president of a local service club. Although 
trie administrator may delegate responsibility for the sports program to the 
immediate leader in charge of the activity and to the players themselves, 
he will still determine to a large extent the outcome of sports programs 
because of his final authority and responsibility. 

The administrate" as a leader is vitally concerned with educational 
values and outcomes, program diversity, degtee and type of competition, 
personnel, health safeguards, scheduling, facilities and equipment, financ- 
ing, and public relations. 

The administrator should also be conversant with the regulations of 
the body governing the activity or program under his jurisdiction and the 
procedures for its evaluation in light of local and national standards. The 
informed administrator will make it his business to be apprised of 
contemporary developments in the field of girls and women's sports so 
that he has a clear concept of the purpose of the sports program and can 
discharge his responsibilities in such a way that these objectives are 
realized. 

The administrator ensures the accomptishment of his purpose by the 
selection of qualified teachers and leaders and by the honest delegation of 
responsibility and author iP/ to them^ 

The immediate leader deals directly with each girl and is responsible 
in a large measure for what happens to her through sports activities. Since 
this relationship affects the individuals being led, whoever assumes the 
responsibility of being a leader of girls and women's sports must look 
beyond star performance as the goal and consider sports as one means 
through which the girl can develop intellectually, physically, and socially. 

Play experience is invaluable in developing knowledge and under- 
standing of a game, but there are other fundamental qualities of good 
leadership which cannot be developed through play experience alone. A 
good teacher or coach possesses a combination of knowledge of the game 
and desirable personality characteristics such as a sense of purpose and 
direction, high moral standards, integrity, patience and understanding, 
friendliness and concern, emotional maturity, intelligence and judgment, 
decisiveness, enthusiasm, physical vitality, and stamina. 

THE OFFICIAL 

The trained official carries out her responsibilities in such a way that 
the benefits of competition may be realized- 

The person officiating the game is the person in authority at the 
most crucial stages of competitive pla**. This fact makes it imperative that 
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she be qualified, both personally and professionally. She must serve as a 
leader at the point where unforeseen situations can arise without warning. 
Because she is exposed to the evaluation and reaction of players, coaches, 
and spectators, she must have their respect. 

The basic preparation for officiating includes a thorough knowledge 
of the rules and regulations governing play and a demonstrated ability in 
the use of officiating techniques. Unless these are so well mastered that 
they can be applied automatically, the official will fail to meet adequately 
the demands for instant judgment. In the split second in which she hesitates 
about a decision or evidences a sense of insecurity which she will feel if she 
has judged incorrectly, her status is endangered and her own confidence 
shaken. Familiarity v/ith the game as a player .generally fosters better 
officiating This will give the official not only direct practice in learning 
rules but also a first-hand sense of the participant's point of view. 
Certification of ability to officiate under the Officiating Services Area of 
the Division for Girls ano Women's Sports is the best accepted evidence of 
qualification. Local officiating boards with rating committees are or- 
ganized for the purpose of training and rating officials on a >ocal basis. 
Ratings so obtained are recognized as valid by boards in all parts of the 
country. 

Qualified women officials should officiate competitive events for 
girls and women. The use of men officials is acceptable under exceptional 
Circumstances, provided they meet the qualifications set for proper 
officiating of women's sports. It is more desirable to engage the services of 
a competent man than to permit the game to be officiated by an 
unqualified woman. This competency includes an acceptance of the 
recognized philosophy and standards of sports for girls and women. 
Alertness, accuracy, and impartiality, supplenented by understanding are 
the indispensable qualities of good officiating. The official's conduct 
before, during, and after a game should represent the highest professional 
standards. 

THE PARTICIPANT 

The participant derives maximum persona/ satisfaction from sports 
y\^icb offer a challenge and foster an appreciation for the skill of 
others, (see page 3 J 

The participant enhances her personal growth and development 
through the competitive and cooperative aspects of sports, (seepages.) 

The participant should be aware of her responsibility for perpetu- 
ating the spirit of fair play which epitomizes ideal sport. 

Just as it is true that leadership is the essential role of the 
administrator, teacher, recreation leader, and coach, so is it true that 
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leadership is an irnporrant experience for the player. Every player wh 
participates in sports activities should be given the opportunity to develop 
her potential for leadership. One of the primary tasks of the leader or 
coach is to provide this opportunity for the participant. 

Players should understand thoroughly the duties of group leaders, 
captains, managers, and officials in order to appreciate the fact that their 
services contribute to good management, cooperative effort, and the 
continuation of fair play. They should have knowledge concerning other 
sport groups where they may develop further leadership and skill. They 
should gradually assume more responsibility for leadership in sports 
aciivities with younger and less skilled groups in the local communities, 
and make it possible for the desired outcomes of sport to be realized by 
future sport enthusiasts. 



NATURE AND CONDUCT 
OF THE PROGRAM 



TYPES OF PROGRAMS 

The welfare of the participant should be of primary cor)cern in the 
conduct of the sports program. 

It is apparent in the foregoing sections that the real test of any 
sports program, whether in the selection and conduct of activities or in the 
leadership of the administrator, teacher, or coach is in terms of the 
development of the participant. The success or failure of any sports : 
program depends upon the changes which take place in the knowledge,- . 
habits, altitudes, and skills of the player. : 

The program should be directed, coacned, and officiated by 
qualified wo/ncn whenever and wherever possible. 

The qualified leader should meet the standards established by the i 

recreation and physical education professions and understand the value ^ 

and purpose of sports in education and in American society: the DGWS J 

philosophy and standards, the growth* and development of youth, the t 

effect of exercise on the human organism, sound teaching and coaching \ 

methods, specific sport skills and their application in game situations, and ; 

accident prevention and first aid. f 

It is desirable that the leader of girls and women's sports have ' 
personal experience in organized competition for women. This experience 
will enable the leader to understand the necessity for adequate condition- 
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ing, the complexities of game strategy, her pnr?on?il behavior under stress, 
the different responses elicited by varying competi 'lve situations, and the 
results accruing from wholesome competitive anci cooperative enaeavors. 

A diverse and well-balanced program provides maximum oppor- 
tunity fcr the p<srticipation of players of all age and skill levels according 
to their needs and interests. 

Because of individual differences in needs, interests, and per- 
sonalities of piayers, it is necessary to have a diverse program which 
includes many sports opportunities and varied learning experiences. Team 
sports with their opportunities for group interaction, individual sports 
with their carry-over recreational values, and other activities such as 
aquatics ana gymnastics with their unique contributions should all be part 
of a well-balanced sports program. 

Corecreational activities, which are designed to give boys and girls 
opportunities to participate in sports together, should be provided at 
appropriate age levels. Since the normal girl is interested in activities which 
promote feminine qualities, it is desirable that activities which emphasize 
qualities such as skill, endurance, grace, speed, and teamwork be included 
in the corecreational program rather than events which put a premium on 
strength or involve body contact. ' 

A sound and inclusive instructional program should be augmented 
by a varied intramural program and supplemented by an extramural 
program. 

Because of the individual differences in ability and interest it is 
necessary to have programs which allow all players to participate and 
compete on their own level of ability. A sound program will begin w.th 
expert instruction in fundamentals. It is in the initial stages of learning a 
game, especially a game of complex skill, that the participant forms habits 
of motor coordination and of attitudes and interests. For this reason the 
expert teacher and the skillful coach should not be reserved for the highly 
skilled piayer alone, but should also be used to instruct the beginner in 
basic fundamentals. The practice of reserving the best in instruction, 
facilities, and practice time for the highly skilled is to be condemned. The 
novice, the average player, and the expert have equal rights to opportunity 
for instruction and for competition adapted to their abilities. Every player 
should be led to develop skill as far as individual aptitude dnd interest 
allow. The instructional program usually provides the player with 
fundamentals and initial game experience, and in some situations, 
intermediate and advanced instruction is also provided. However, in many 
situations the only opportunity for developing further skill is through the 
intramur?l program where the practice of skills learned in the instructional 
program and added game experience are available. 
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If the maximum skill of an individual is to be developed and 
challenged it may be desirable to develop sports programs which include 
extramural competition. The forms of extramural competition include: 

1. Interscholastic. intercollegiate, or interagency programs--groups 
which are trained and coached play a series of scheduled games 
and/or tournaments with similar teams from other schools, cities, 
or organizations. 

2. Invitational events-symposiums, games, or matches to which a 
school or sports group invites one or more teams or individuals to 
participate. 

3. Telegraphic meets-results are collected by wire or mail and 
compared. 

4. Sport days-school or sports groups participate as a unit. 

5. Play days-players participate in mixed groups not representing 
/ eir own school or sports group. 

Because of individual differences in age it is necessary to vary the 
sports programs for elementary, secondary, and adult age groups. In the 
elementary school (grades 1-6) a balanced program should include 
experiences in a wide range of basic movements such as skipping, bending, 
swinging, jumping, rolling, reaching, climbing, and simple rhythms and 
dance, as well as a wide variety of activities which require sport skills such 
as running, throwing, catching, batting, and kicking. 

Intramural sports experience in appropriately modified sports 
activities should supplement the instructional program for girls in grades 4, 
5, and 6. In most cases these experiences will be sufficiently stimulating 
and competitive for the highly skilled girl. If any extramural sports \ 
activities are included in the upper elementary grades, they should be 
limited to occasional play days, sport days, and invitational events. 

In secondary school (grades 7-12) a program of intramurals should 
be arranged to augment a sound and comprehensive instructional program 
in physical education. Extramural programs may be organized if there are \ 
broad instructional and intramural programs and a sufficient allotment of f 
time, facilities, personnel, and finances for such a program. 

Instructional programs for adults of all ages should provide 
opportunities to explore and to develop skills in depth in a variety of < 
activities, especially in individual sports. \ 

It is desirable that opportunities for extramural experiences beyond | 
the intramural program be available to the highly skilled young woman. | 
Interscholastic competition is promoted and governed within each state by I 
the State High School Activities Association which determines policies and I 
controls the conduct of the secondary level competitive programs. The \ 
Association for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women (AIAW), an institu- ! 
tional membership organization, which establishes policies, governs inter- 
collegiate competition, and offers national championships for its member 
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schools, operates as an arm of DGWS. The AIAy\i Handbook provides the 
specific policies for national championships as well as guidelines for all 
intercollegiate programs. International competition providing sports ex- 
periences for individuals and groups with exceptional ability and emo- 
tional maturity is available to players of all age levels. 

Knowledge based on current research concerning physical, social, 
and emotional needs of the participant is basic to the planning of girls and 
women's sports programs. 

Although some women may be physiologically stronger than some 
men, research has shown that women will be at a physiological 
disadvantage in some areas of sport Sports which depend largely upon 
strength, power, and endurance give the man a decided advantage. 
Therefore, unless women compete against women, an unequal contest 
results. For these reasons as well as for cultural considerations, women 
should not compete as a team against a men's team in an interscholastic or 
intercollegiate contest, nor against a single male opponent in an inter- 
scholastic or intercollegiate contest. This is not intended to prohibit mixed 
teams in such activities as volleyball,, tennis, badminton, and golf when 
there are equal numbers of participants of both sexes. While positive 
experiences for the exceptional girl competitor- may occur through 
participation in boys' or men's competitive groups, these instances are rare 
and should be judged acceptable only as an interim procedure for use until 
girls programs can be initiated. 

To the participant, the manner in which the sports program is 
conducted is as important as its content. Although it is not always possible 
to ascertain what is best for each individual or group, common sense, 
insight, professional experience, and scientific evidence all help to 
determine the most desirable ways to conduct women's sports programs. 

FINANCING 

The financing of the women's sports program should be included in 
the total school or recreational budget. 

The financing of the girls and women's sports program should be 
included as part of the budget of the school or agency so that the program 
'vill be assured. If the sports program is to help in the realization of the 
ir. litution's educational objectives, financial support from the institution 
should be forthcoming as for any other aspect of that program. This does 
not preclude Xht use of the sources of income such as student fees and gate 
receipts, but the program should not depend solely on fluctuating sources 
of income. Entiy fees required of participating individuals or teams should 
be charged solely for the purpose of defraying the legitimate costs of the 
event. A separate budget item should be specifically designated for the 
girls and women's sports prograrr. ?nd should be administered by the girls 



and women's department of physical education as part of its overall 
administration. 

Adequate facilities and equipment should be provided to carry on a 
sports program that will meet the objectives of the school and the needs of 
the players. Both indoor and outdoor activities should be considered. 
Available knowledge of the best current planning in facilities and 
equipment should be used. If adequate facilities are not provided within 
the school or agency it may be necessary to borrow or rent other 
community facilities. Facilities and equipment should be maintained with 
the health, safety, and enjoyment of the participant and spectator in mind. 
Girls and women's attitudes toward sport are affected by factors such as 
ventilation, cleanliness, and attractiveness; therefore the environment in 
which sport takes place should be as pleasant as possible. 

The objectives of the sports program shoutd be consistent with the 
educational and recreational aims of the school or sponsoring agency. 

In order for the sports program to be meaningful it must further the 
educational and recreational objectives of the sponsofmg institution. The 
glorification of the coach or sponsoring agency is not a valid educational 
objective. Competent leadership is vital to a good program, but the criteria 
for competency should be determined by the growth and development of 
the players rather than by the win and loss record. The salary, retention, 
and promotion of an instructor or leader should not be dependent upon 
the number of games she wins, but upon whether she furthers the desired 
objectives of the institution and the program. 

Expediency should not take precedence over principle in the 
administration of a sports program. 



HEALTH SAFEGUARDS 

Safeguarding the health of the players involves supervision and 
control of the player's health, the environment in which the play occurs, 
and the manner in which the play is conducted. Health regulations and 
medical supervision should be in the hands of experts, whose advice should 
be followed. 

An accurate measure of the player's health status when she enters 
the program, and during her participation in it, is the first essential of any 
well-conducted program. The best measure of health status is an initial and 
periodic health examination by a physician. A player's readiness for play 
following a serious illness, injury, or surgery should also be determined by 
a physician. 

The extent of participation in sports events for a given individual 
should be determined by a medical examination and by a program of 
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conditioning sufficient to meet the demands of the activity. Periods of 
gradual training preceding participation in strenuous sports emphasizes ttie 
fact that training is an integral part of the whole experience of 
participation. Teams which are recruited at the last minute and composed 
of individuals v^ho are not conditioned for that activity are likely to be at 
a definite disadvantage in the ensuing contests. 

Participation in sports during the menstrual period should be guided 
by knowledge of the demands of the activity, the physical condition of the 
girl, and her health history record. It is the opinion of many doctors and 
physiologists that the menses should not inhibit motor performance, 
however, premenstrual fluid retention may cause temporary anxiety and 
fatigue. In thf3 absence of knowledge of the individual's physical reaction 
to vigorous activity, or if the participant has a history of menstrual 
disorders, procedure should be reasonably conservative. 

Adequate health and accident protection for sports participants 
should be provided by the sponsoring group. First-aid services and 
emergency medical care should also be provided by the institution or 
recreational group and be available during all scheduled sports events. 
Leaders are responsible for providing safe facilities, equipment, and 
playing environment essential for safe performance. 



RECRUITING, FINANCIAL AID, AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Recruitment practices and financial aid programs are often contrary 
to educational objectives; they impose undesirable pressures and are means 
of athletic control by those who offer the greatest financial inducement<5. 
The Division for Girls and Women's Sports does not approve the awarding 
of athletic scholarships, financial awards, or financial assistance designated 
for women participants In intercollegiate sports competition. This position 
is Intended not to diminish but to protect the continued development of 
athletics for women. The purpose of this statement of belief is to 
discourage the buying or retaining of athletic talent by any college or 
university. Financial assistance includes any gift or gain presented prior to 
or during enrollment and/or attendance at the instltut.on. This does not 
prohibit academic or economic-need scholarships, but includes "talent" 
scholarships awarded to those whose talent is athletic In nature. DGWS 
believes that women in sport should choose their college or university on 
the basis of its academic worth and not be Influenced by monetary gam 
because of an athletic program. Once an Individual arrlve.<^ on the campus 
of her choice, it is the earnest desire of the DGWS that a broadly 
diversified program cf sound, educationally based athletic and recreational 
experiences be available for her. We believe these quality programs and 
experiences flourish in an environment free from pressure recruiting and 
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performer exploitation that so often accompany the general availability of 
athletic scholarships. 

This does not prohibit academic or economic-need scholarship 
awarded in open market competition with the genera! student population. 

(For further interpretation of the above statement see The Associa- 
tion for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women (A I AW) Handbook.) 



ELIGIBILITY 

A maximum number of participants should be eligible for girls and 
women's sports programs. DGWS standards for girls and women's sports 
are designed for participants who have amateur status. Amateur status is 
maintained in a sport if a player has not received and does not receive 
money, other than expenses, as a participant in that sport. A participant 
may receive money only from her own school to pay for housing, meals, 
transportation, and entry fees while participating in an intercollegiate 
event. All participants in interscholastic and intercollegiate sports must 
have amateur standing as defined by DGWS in the sports in which they 
participate. 

Interscholastic Eligibility 

In most states interscholastic programs for girls are governed and 
controlled according to the regulations of the State High School Activities 
Association. Administrators and leaders of such programs should be 
cognizant of these regulations in their particular situation. 

Regarding eligibility, DGWS believes that participants must be bona 
fide students of the school which they represent and shall not have 
attended high school more than eight semesters after entering the ninth 
grade. They must be successfully carrying full academic loads. Students 
under temporary suspension or probation for disciplinary reasons should 
not be allowed to participate. A girl should participate on only one 
competitive team during a season. Participation on more than one team 
includes participation on an additional team within an institution or 
participation on an additional team outside an institution. In unusual 
circumstances such participation may be permitted orovided it contributes 
to the welfare of the participant and does not place excessive demands and 
pressures upon her. 



Intercollegiate Eligibility 

Any woman presently enrolled as a full-time undergraduate student 
in a college, junior college, or university,, and who maintains the academic 
average required for participation in other campus activities at her 
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institution, shall be eligible to participate in intercollegiate sports events. 
Students may not participate in the same annual event for more than four 
years. Transfer students are immediately eligible for participation follow- 
ing enrollment in the institution. 

LENGTH OF SEASON AND LENGTH OF GAME 

The length of the season will vary according to the locale and sport 
and should not be so long that the educational values for the students in 
terms of the total program are jeopardized (approximately 10-14 weeks). 
This season should include conditioning and instruction. Participation in 
state, regional, or national tournaments or championships after the normal 
season may be an appropriate extension of the competitive experience for 
teams so qualified. 

The length of a game or practice session should vary with the age 
level and conditioning of the participants and with the particular activity. 
Results of research on women in sport seem to indicate that a well-trained 
woman can make proper adjustment to strenuous activity. The length of 
games as stipulated in DGWS ru[es for specific sports is well within the 
limits of the conditioned athlete. Very little research has been dene in the 
area of psychological fatigue and sports for women, but this factor shouH 
also be considered when scheduling several contests in a short period of 
time. 

SCHEDULING 

Competitive events for women should be scheduled among schools 
or groups having players of comparable ability in order to equate 
competition. To make this possible, scheduling in each sport need not be 
v\^ith the same institutions each season. The number of games or events 
scheduled should not exceed the ability and endurance as related to the 
maturity and physiological conditioning of the participants. Sports 
activities for girls and women should be scheduled independently from 
those for boys and men, but this does not preclude the activities taking 
place on the same day. The schedule for any individual participant should 
include an opportunity to meet the members of opposing teams on an 
informal social basis. Schedules should also be arranged so that the 
participants' academic work will not be jeopardized. 

TRAVEL 

Provision should be made by the school or organization for safe 
transportation by a bonded carrier and for chaperones who are responsible 
to the sponsoring group. If it is necessary for private individuals to 
transport players, such individuals should carry adequate insurance which 
includes property damage and public liability. When it is impossible for the 
individual to pay for adequate insurance, the school or sponsoring agency 
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should finance the premiums. If the sport competition schedule includes 
traveling and the group is coached by a man, the group should be 
accompanied by a woman qualified to insure that standards for women's 
competition are upheld. Local conditions will be a factor in determining 
the length of trips; however, competition should be limited to geographical 
areas which will permit players to leturn at reasonable hours. On longer 
trips adequate provisions should be made for lodging rather than extension 
of travel time so that fatigue does not become a major factor. 

OFFICIALS AND RULES 

Interscholastic and ihtercollegiate events should be officiated by 
DGWS-rated officials if ratings are given. It is strongly recommended that 
an official with a national rating be used. The attainment or attempted 
attainment of an official rating is also recommended as a prerequisite ror 
teaching and coaching as it enhances the leader's knowledge of the rules 
and the official's roie. 

The number and type of officials will vary from sport to sport. The 
term "officials" should be broadly interpreted to include all personnel- 
such as starter, referee, umpire, scorer, timer, judge, and announcer -who 
are necessary to the efficient conduct of the event. It is not expected that 
all of these officials be rated. The hostess school should be responsible for 
^ securing officials This does not preclude the hostess school asking each 
participating school to supply an official. Provision should be made by the 
hostess school for the orientation and training of auxiliary personnel. 

Names of rated officials may be obtained by contacting the nearest 
DGWS affiliated board of officials within the state. A complete list appears 
annually in the DGWS Basketball Guide, and individual sports guides list 
boards for the sports included. DGWS state officers may assist in supplying 
this information. 

The Division for Girls and Women's Sports approved rules and 
standards should be used in all sports. 

It is strongly recommended that DGWS rules be used in those sports 
for which DGWS publishes rules. The official DGWS rules are frequently 
revised by the Sports Guide and Official Rules Committee. Often this is 
done in cooperation with other recognized sports organizations. The 
formulation and revision of these rules is based upon experimentation and 
expert judgment. 

These official rules are designed to make the games safe and 
satisfying for players, they are not designed to make the game an 
exhibition. They allow ample range for the exercise of skill and the 
opportunity for challenge and excitement in play. Official rules are 
published in booklet form and are available at minimum cost in every part 
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of the country. For sports in which there is more than one set of rules, 
DGWS is working with other sport groups so that there may eventually t)'^ 
a common set of rules for all sports in which women participate. 

Where local facilities make it impossible to meet the specifications of 
space, equipment, number, or other arrangements called for under official 
rules, a wise modification of these rules may be made. When modified 
rules are used, the qualified leader should inform her students so they 
understand why modified rules are being used in the game situation. 
Whenever a qualified leader undertakes the responsibility to modify the 
official DGWS rules, it should be in such a manner that the game will 
conform to DGWS standards. 

The maintenance of DGWS standards is based upon the concept that 
each individual involved in women's sports is responsible for upholding 
these standards. An attempt to circumvent rules and standards is contrary 
to the spirit of integrity and cooperation which is vital to the furtherance 
of women's sports. 

AWARDS 

The greatest reward to be obtained from participating in any activity 
IS the self-fulfilling ^'?5lue of the activity itself. Interest in earning a tangible 
symbol of success is common to many life situations and has become 
associated with athletic endeavors. In many situations the practice of 
giving awards has been carried beyond reasonable limits and has become an 
end in itself. Sport<5 programs, especially those involving young persons, 
can contribute materially to the psychological and social maturation of the 
participant. With maturity the person chooses to invest her energy and 
skill in a pursuit because it gives her continuous and commensurate 
satisfaction. Therefore, it should be the aim of the leader to provide for 
the progressive education of the participant toward a growing awareness of 
intangible awards. The exercise of skill and fai'-ly won superiority over an 
opponent should be the source of interest in play, not the struggle toward 
the moment when a badge or blazer may be won and worn. Under no 
circumstances is it educationally justifiable to mislead players by holding 
out to them the earning of awards with high monetary value. The rewards 
of play have nothing to do with material gain. Valuable prizes are as out of 
place in amateur sports programs as is pay for playing. Even group awards, 
desi'jned to minimize the emphasis on the individual, are no great advance 
over the more personal symbols. Symbolic awards for individuals and 
teams have a legitimate place as incentives where the need for them is real 
and where no more intrinsic satisfactions can be immediately substituted. 
But the line of direction should not be toward higher and finer awards for 
mere expert play, but toward less and less dependence upon tangible 
symbols of achievement. Point systems used in some school sports 
programs are subject to the same weaknesses as are badges, plaques, or 
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other more costly awards and incentives. If awards are given they should 
be inexpensive tokens of a symbolic type such as ribbons, medals, or small 
pins rather than elaborate awards of a costly nature. "The giving of 
expensive awards as well as fund raising for this purpose is considered a 
violation of DGWS standards. 



IMPLEMENTATION AND EVALUATION 

POLICIES 

Women responsible for leadership in girls and women's ^orts 
programs should be involved in formulating policies for these programs. 

The state and district DGWS committees should provide leadership 
in the establishment and implementation of standards for competition on 
the local and regional levels Women from the various school levels as well 
as from recreational agencies should be involved in formulating policies 
which apply to sports programs under their direction. Throughout the 
United States, interscholastic competition is regulated by the state high 
school activities associations. Recently, in so-^ie states, Dosit'ons have been 
established in some of these associations for women to serve as directors of ' 
the girls high school athletic programs. In other states many of the 
associations have established a women's committee to make recommenda- 
tions and carry out delegated responsibilities concerning the girls inter- 
scholastic programs. If a women's committee is not part of a state's high 
school athletic as';ociation, a cooperative effort by both men and women 
should be made to have one established. Initial correspondence concerning f 
development of such a committee should be directed to the president of i 
the state athletic association, and a carbon copy of the letter sent to the ^ 
executive secretary. Others who may be helpful in creating an awareness of i 
the need for a women's committee are the school administrators who 
make up the executive council of the activities association and the school I 
principals who are members of the representative assemb'y of the | 
association. 

At the collegiate level, DGWS standards and policies are imple- j 
mented by local and/or regional groups made up of representatives from | 
the competing schools. These groups should be responsible for establishing j 
policies which would govern all phases of their intercollegiate competition. f 
Guidelines to help the local leader establish policies may be found in ^ 
Chapter IV of this publication, pp. 25-45. 

If the best interests of the girls and women who participate in sports 
are to be served, it is necessary for women familiar with DGWS standards 
to work closely with all other groups that are active in competitive sports 
programs for girls and women. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Good -^ublic relations involves a careful interpretation of values of 
the sports program to the public, including participants, parents, edu- 
cators, reporters, community laymen and leaders, and allied groups. The 
publicity conceming a sports program should be in keeping with the 
character and purposes of that program and should elicit the community's 
interest, appreciation, and support. 

Public relations between the immediate leader of the sports program 
and the administrators and fellow colleagues of a school or agency is 
extremely important. The leader should make every effort to continually 
inform others concerning her program and its objectives. Reciprocating 
interest concerning other disciplines and programs is necessary in order to 
foster understanding and interest on the part of those outside the 
immediate sports program. 

The program itself should be its own best publicity. However, a 
planned program of publicity is advisable to present interesting informa- 
tion concerning the program, the participants, and the standards, aims, and 
outcomes of the program. Mass media such as bulletin boards, nevvspapers, 
radio, and television provide rapid avenues for communicating informa- 
tion 

A reasonable balance should be maintained in reporting achieve- 
ments of the teams and of outstanding individuals. The level of interest of 
different recipients of publicity should be kept in mind. The public should 
be made aware of the philosophy and standards of women's sports through 
interesting and informative news stories. Constructive publicity considers 
the best interests of the participants, not just the curiosity of the readers 
or viewers. Public relations is more than publicity and the reporting of 
events. It aims to develop a sound public attitude, an understanding of 
goals, and an appreciation of the efforts and welfare of the players. 



CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 

Standards and guidelines established by the Division for Girls and 
Women's Sports should be used to evaluate programs on local, regional, 
and national levels. 

The sports program should be evaluated frequently according to 
criteria based on sound educational philosophy and scientific research. 

Frequent evaluation of the program is necessary to ascertain if the 
objectives are being realized. The following list of criteria may be of help 
in this evaluation: 

1. The administrator assumes responsibility for the realization of 
the values and objectives of the sports program. 
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2. Professionally qualified teachers and leaders are selected and 
delegated appropriate responsibility and authority to administer 
the program. 

3. The objectives and policies which govern the sports program are 
determined by competent professional leaders. 

4. The objectives of the program are concerned with the total 
growth and development of the individual. 

5. Educational objectives take precedence over matters of expedi- 
ency. 

6. The educational ?nd recreational aims of the school or 
sponsoring agency are realized through the sports program. 

7. In all situations the spirit of fair play predominates. 

8. The program is planned using knowledge based on current 
research. 

9. The program is planned and conducted with primary concern 
for the welfare of the individual play^er. 

10. The program is considered *o be both worthwhile and enjoyable 

by the players and the leaders alike, 
n. Sports experiences are so conducted that maximum values are \ 

realized by the participant. ; 

12. Participants in sports activities have a voice in the planning an^ 
execution of the program. 

13. The diversity within the program meets the needs of all age and 
skill levels. 

14. Qualified women direct, coach, and officiate the program. 

15. Trained officials are used in the program. 

16. The most recent DGWS rules, standards, skills, and tactics of \ 
specific sports are used; where these are not specified, the leader ^ 
employs professional judgment. I 

17. The participant meets her responsibility in perpetuating the i 
spirit of good sportsmanship. \ 

18. The total sports program includes instruction, intramurals, and ^ 
extramurals. % 

\9. Establish ja DGWS standards and guidelines are used in frequent I 
evaluations of the program. | 

20. Financing of the total sports program is included in ^he school | 
recreational budget. 
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CHAPTER IV 



STATEMENTS AND GUIDELINES 

DGWS STATEMENT OF BELIEFS 

We believe that opportunities for instruction and participation in 
sports should be included in the educational experiences of every girl. 
Sports are an integral part of the culture in which we live. Sports skills and 
sports participation are valuable social and recreational tools which may be 
used to enrich the lives of women in our society. 

We believe that sports opportunities at all levels of skill should be 
available to girls and women who wish to take advantage of these 
experiences. Competition and cooperation may be demonstrated in all 
sports programs although the type and intensity of the competition vyill 
vary with the degree or level of skill of the participants. An understanding 
of the relationship between competition and cooperation and the 
utilization of both within the accepted framework of our society is one of 
the desirable outcomes of sports participation. 

We believe in the importance of physical activity in the maintenance 
ot the general health of the participant. 

We believe that participation in sports contributes to the develop- 
ment of self-confidence and to the establishment of desirable interpersonal 
relationships. 

For these reasons, WE BELIEVE that girls and women of all ages 
should be provided with comprehensive school and community programs 
of sports and recreation. In addition, they should be strongly and actively 
encouraged to take part in such programs. 

PROGRAM 

We believe that sports programs for girls and women should be 
broad, varied, and planned for participants at different levels of skill. 
There should be full awareness of the wide span of individual differences 
so that all types, ages, and skill levels are considered in the planning of 
sports programs. In conducting the various phases of sports programs, 
principles must guide action. These principles should be based on the latest 
and soundest knowledge regarding growth and development factors, motor 
learning, social and individual maturation and adjustment, and the values 
of sporas participation as recognized in our culture. 

Elementary Schools (grades 1-6) 

We believe in planned, comprehensive, and balanced programs of 
physical education for every girl in the elementary program. These should 
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provide experiences in basic movements-skipping and simple dance steps, 
bending, reaching, and climbing-and in a wide variety of activities which 
require basic sports skills such as catching, throwing, batting, and kicking. 

We believe that intramural sports experiences in appropriately 
modified sports activities should supplement the instructional program for 
girls in grades 4, 5, and 6, and that in most cases these experiences will be 
sufficiently stimulating and competitive for the highly skilled girl. We 
believe extramural sports activities, if included in the upper elementary 
grades, should be limited to occasional play days (sports groups or teams 
composed of representatives from several schools or units), sport days, and 
individual events. 

Secondary Schools (grades 7-12) 

We believe that in secondary schools a program of intramural and 
extramural participation should be arranged to augment a sound and 
comprehensive instructional program in physical education for all girls. ^ 
Extramural programs should be organized to supplement broad instruc- { 
tional and intramural programs, provided sufficient time, facilities, and 
personnel are available for these additional programs. r 

Colleges and Universities ] 

We believe that col'f^,3 arid university instructional programs should 
go beyond those activities usually included in the high schooi program. 
There should be opportunities to explore and develop skills in a variety of 
activities, with emphasis on individual sports. It is desirable that 
opportunities for extramural experiences beyond the intramural program ? 
ov. ^^.cessible to the highly skilled young women who wish these 
opportunities. 

ADMINISTRATION 

We believe that certain safeguards should be provided to protect the 
health and well-being of participants. Adequate health and insurance 
protection should be secured by the institution. First-aid services and 
emergency medical care should be available during all scheduled inter- 
scholastic sports events. Qualified professional leaders should ensure a 
proper period for conditioning of players, a safe environment including 
ecuipment and facilities, a schedule with a limited number of games, and 
similar measures. 

We believe that sports officiating should be the responsibility of 
those who know and use DGWS-approved rules. Officials should hold 
current ratings in those sports in which ratings are given. 

We believe that the entire financing of girls and women's sports 
programs should be included in the total school budget. It is suggested that 
income be handled as a regular school income item. 
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We believe that the scheduling of sports activities for girls and 
women should be in accordance with their needs and that their schedule 
should not be required to conform to a league schedule established for 
boys and men's sports. 

We believe that excellence of achievement should be given recog- 
nition and that the intrinsic values which accrue from the pursuit of 
excellence are of primary importance We believe that when awards are 
given,, they should be inexpensive tokens of a symbolic type, such as 
ribbons, letters, or small pins. 

We belieive that expert teaching and quality programs generate their 
own best public relations. It is suggested that an iMcr^ve plan be 
developed for interpreting the values of the sports program to parents, 
teachers in other fields, and interested members of the school or college 
community, including the press. A procedure which has proved successful 
is to invite key groups to a selection of demonstrations and sports events 
at different levels, so that they may see effective programs in action. 

LEADERSHIP 

We believe that good leadership is essential to the desirable conduct 
of the sports program. The qualified leader meets the standards set by the 
profession, including an understanding of (1) the place and purpose of 
sports in education,, (2) the growth and development of children and 
youth, (3) the effects of exercise on the human organism, (4) first aid and 
accident prevention, (5) irnderstanding of specific skills, and (6) sound 
teaching methods. Personal experience in organized extramural compe- 
tition IS desirable for the young woman planning to become a leader or 
teacher of women's sports. The leader should demonstrate personal 
integrity and a primary concern for the welfare of the participant. 

POLICY MAKING 

And finfiily, we believe that all leaders, teachers, and coaches of girls 
and women's sports should be encouraged to take an active part in the 
policy decisions which affect planning, organizing, and conducting sports 
programr, for girls and women. Leaders should make sure that qualified 
women are appointed to the governing sports bodies at all levels-local, 
state, national, and international-to ensure that programs are in the best 
interest of those who participate. 
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POLICES FOR COMPETITION, 
IN GIRLS AND WOMEN'S SPORTS* 



The Division for Girls and Women's Sports of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation believes the 
competitive element in sports activities can be used constructively for 
achievement of desirable educational and recreational objectives. When 
favorable conditions are present, competitive experiences may be whole- 
some and beneficial and result in acceptable conduct and attitudes. 
Competition in and of itself does not automatically result ir desirable or 
undesirable outcomes. 

The adoption of practices best suited for the attainment of desirable 
outcomes is the responsibility of all associated with competitive events. 
Sponsoring agencies, players, teachers, coaches, officials, and spectators 
must share responsibility for valid practices in competitive sports. 

DGWS believes participation in sports competition is the privilege of 
all girls and women. Sound instructional and well-organized intramural 
programs will answer the needs and desires of the majority of young 
women. For the college woman and high school girl who seek and need 
additional challenges in competition and skills, a sound, carefully planned, 
and well-directed program of extramural sport? is recommended. The 
provisions for extramural sports opportunities should be broad, including 
such events as sport days, leagues, meets, and tournanr.Gnts. Development 
of all participants toward higher competencies and advanced skills should 
be a major objective in all sports programs. 

DGWS advocates the following policies through which desirable 
outcomes in competition may be achieved. 

DEFINITION OF COMPETITION 

Competition is defined as the participation in a sport activity by two 
or more persons, in which a winner can result. The educational values of 
competition are determined by the quality of leadership and of participa- 
tion. For the best results, there should be comprehensive physical 
education, intramural, and extramural programs. The organized competi- 



•This IS a revision of the "Statement of Policies and Procedures for 
Competition m Girls and Women's Cports." which was published in the September 
1957 Journal of Health, Physical Education, Recreation and later m 1958 and 1961 
editions of Standards in Sports for Girls and i^omen, published by AAHPER. This 
revised statement was approved May 1963 by the Division for Girls and Women's 
Sports Executive Council and the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education,^ and Recreation Board of Directors, and has been revised by the present 
DGWS Executive Council. 
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tive programs should offer opportunities in terms of individual ability and 
should be adapted to the needs and interests of the participants. 

FORMS OF COMPETITION 

Intramural competition is sports competition in which all partici- 
pants are identified with the same school, community center, ciub, 
organization, institution or indus.try, or are residents of a designated small 
neighborhood or community. This form of competition stresses the 
participation of "the many." A good intramural program which offers a 
variety of activities, at various skill levels, including corecreational 
activities, frequently is suffi:ient to meet the needs and desires of the 
majority of girls and women. 

It is the responsibility of the school or agency sponsoring the 
intramural program to provide the time, -facilities, and competent 
leadership, with preference given to professionally qualified women. 
Intramural programs should be an outgrowth of, and a complement to, the 
school physical education program or the organized community research 
program. 

Extramural competition is a plan of sports competition in which 
participants from two or more schools, community centers, clubs, 
organizations, institutions, industries, or neighborhoods compete. The 
forms of extromural competition include 

1. Sport dc,a~scM00l orspori group participates cis a unit. 

2. Telegraph! ^ meets-results are compared by wire or mail. 

3. Invitational events-symposiums, games, or matches to which a 
school or sport group invites one or more teams to participate. 

4. Interscholastic, intercollegiate, or interagency programs-groups 
which are trained and coached play a series of scheduled games 
and/or tournaments with teams from other schools, cities, or 
organizations. 

The extramural program is planned and carried out to complement 
the intramural and instructional programs. For the best welfare of the 
participants, it is essential that the program be conducted by qualified 
leaders, be supported by budgeted funds, and be representative of 
approved objectives and standards for girls and women's sports, including 
acceptable conditions of travel, protective insurance, appropriate facilities, 
proper equipment, and desirable practices in the conduct of the events. 
When the program affords group participation as a team in a series of 
games on appropriate tournament or schedule basis, additional coaching 
by qualified staff members must be provided. 

It is assumed that the sponsoring organization recognizes its 
obligation to delegate responsibility for this program to the supervisor or 
specialist in charge of the girls and women's sports programs. When 
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admission charges are made, the proceeds should be used for furthering 
girls sports programs (instructional, intramural, and extramural). 

International competition involves playe-^s from different nations 
and provides sports experiences for individuals of groups with exceptional 
ability and emotional maturity. This type of competition under some 
conditions could include secondary school girls, but usually it is planned 
for more mature participants. 

Corecreational activities are designed to give boys and girls oppor- 
tunities to participate on the same team against a team of like 
composition, provided the activities do not involve body contact. The 
basis for formation of teams should be to promote good team play. While 
positive experiences for the exceptional girl competitor may occur through 
participation in boys or men's competitive groups, these instances are rare 
and should be judged acceptable only as an interim procedure for use until 
girls programs can be initiated. 

ADAPTATION OF COMPETITIVE SPORTS FOR 
AGE-LEVEL GROUPINGS IN SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

In junior high school, it is desirable that intramural programs of 
competitive activities be closely integrated with the basic physical 
education program. Appropriate competition at this level should be 
comprised of intramural and informal extramural events consistent with 
social needs and recreational interests. A well-organized and well- 
conducted sports program should take into account the various skill levels 
and thus meet the needs of the more highly skilled. 

In senior high school, a program of intramural and extramural 
participation should be arranged to augment a sound and inclusive 
instructional program in physical education. It should be recognized that 
an interscholastic program will require professional leadership, time, and 
funds in addition to those provided for the intramural (Programs. Facilities 
should be such that the intramural and instructional programs need not be 
eliminated or seriously curtailed if an interscholastic program is offered. 

Specifically, the following standards should prevail: 

1. The medical status of the player is ascertained by a physician, 
and the health of the players is carefully supervised. 

2. Activities for girls and women are planned to meet their needs, 
nrt for the personal glorification of coaches and/or sponsoring 
organizations. 

3. The salary, retention, and promotion of an instructor are not 
dependent upon the outcome of the games. 

4. Qualified women teach, coach, and officiate wherever and 
whenever possible, and in all cases the professional background 
and experience of the leader meet established standards. 
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5. Rules approved by DGWS are used. 

6. Schedules do not exceed the ability and endurance relative to 
the maturity and physiological conditioning of the partici- 
pants. 

7. Sports activities for girls and women are scheduled inde- 
pendently from boys and men's sports. Exceptions will occur 
when the activities and/or time and facilities are appropriate 
for both. 

8. Girls and women may participate in appropriate corecreational 
activities or teams. Teams for girls and women should be 
provided for those who desire competitive athletic experi- 
ences. While positive experiences for the exceptional girl may 
occur through participation in boys competitive groups, these 
Instances are rare and should be judged acceptable only as an 
interim procedure for use until women's programs can be 
initiated. 

9. The program, including health insurance for players, is 
financed by budgeted school or organizational funds rather 
than entirely by admission charges. 

10. Provision is made by the school or organization for safe 
transportation by bonded carriers, with chaperones who are 
responsible to the sponsoring group. 

1 1 . Where deemed necessary, standards for a specific sport may be 
defined by the respective sport committee of the DGWS. 

In colleges and universities, it is desirable that opportunities beyond 
the intramural program be provided for the highly skilled. Guidelines for 
the conduct of collegiate competition are recommended by DGWS, and 
AIAW has developed specific policies and procedures for intercollegiate 
competition among its member institutions.* While these procedures have 
been developed for the purpose of approval of events involving five or 
more colleges, the principles may also be applicable to, or guide the 
conduct of, local and district athletic events. 

In addition to the standards previously listed, other standards 
pertinent to the colleges are: 

1. The amount and kind of intercollegiate competition should be 
determined by the women's physical education department. 

2. The financial arrangements relative to all intercollegiate sports 
events should be administered with the approval of the 
women's physical education department. 



* American Association for Health, Physical Education, and RQCxQOiWon, Association 
for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women Handbook, Rev. ed., Washington, O.C.. the 
Association, 1972). 
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3. The time involved in intercollegiate competition should not 
interfere with the academic program of the institution 
sponsoring the event and should not make excessive demands 
upon the participants' academic schedules. 

4. All housing arrangements relative to visiting partic'^ants 
should be approved by the women's physical e Cf^tion 
department. 



ADAPTATIONS OF COMPETITIVE SPORTS FOR 
AGE-LEVEL GROUPINGS IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE RECREATION AGENCY PROGRAMS 

DGWS recognizes that the sports programs of public and private 
recreation agencies make a valuable contribution to girls and women. The 
aims and objectives of community recreation agencies in their conduct of 
sports programs are similar to those of the schools. By using common rules 
and applying basic standards in organizing competition, many girls and 
women can be given the opportunity to develop ski'ls and to enjo^' j 
desirable type of competition. 

Students should be informed of the opportunities for participation 
in the sports activities of these agencies. If a student contemplates entering 
events which appear to jeopardize her welfare, she should be given 
guidance which will help her to make wise decisions. 

If individuals are grouped according to age and skill ability, the 
statempr of policy outlined above can be applied by these agencies in 
organizhii, desirable forms of competition. The formation of leagues is 
often the organizational structure through which ma. y recreation pro- 
grams are conducted. The definitions of intramural and extramural 
competition, as previously stated, may be interprfcted to opply to programs 
provided by public and private agencies. 

Modifications will be required in plannl.ig policies for competition 
depending upon the age level involved: 

1. For girls under senior high school age, it is recommended that 
competition be provided in intramural games, that i'^, games with 
teams of the same ability and age from the same neighborhood, 
pla/ground, recreation center, or league. Extramural events 
consistent with social needs and recreational interests of junior 
high school age groups may be beneficial with similar teams from 
other playgrounds, centers, or leagues. 

2. For girls of senior high school age, it is recommended that all 
standards listed for senior high school be used for intramural and 
extramural competition. A player should affiliate with only one 
team in one sport. 
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3. For girls over senior high school age, it is recommended that the 
intercollegiate guidelines be followed for competition at this age 
level. 

Sponsorship by recreational agencies f the participation of women 
in tournaments and meets organized at successively higher levels (loca 
sectional, national) should be governed by the best practices for 
safeguarding the welfare of the participants The organization, administra- 
tion, and leadership of such competitive events should be conducted so 
ihat the basic policies of DGWS are upheld 
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A NEED FOR GUIDELINES 

In May 1963 the DGWS approved a statement of policies for 
competition in girls and women's sports. One part of this statement 
suggests the possibility of including interscholastic programs, as one of the 
forms of competition appropriate for girls, to complement the intramural 
and instructional programs offered in each school. 

As prerequisites for an interscholastic program the DGWS recom- 
mends: 

"For the best welfare of the participants it is essential that the program be 
conducted by qualified leaders, be supported by budgeted funds, be representative of 
approved objectives and standards for girls and women's sports, including acceptable 
conditions of travel,^ protective insurance, appropriate facilities, proper equipment, 
and desirable practices in the conduct of the events." 

The increased interest throughout the nation in developing inter- 
scholastic programs for high school girls promoted the DGWS to hold a 
Study Conference on Competition for Girls and Women in February 1965 
to establish recommended guidelines for such programs. Before going to 
work in separate groups, the 20 conferees explored the extent of 
competition in the geographical areas they represented as well as the 
problems which seem to cause the greatest concern or difficulty. Three of 
the major problems were identified as follows* 

• Differences in philosophy as to what is appropriate for girls. 

• Providing adequate facilities and finances {without relying on 
gate receipts). 

• Providing a sufficient number of women leaders or competent 
coaches and officials. 

Statements were developed at the Conference to cover inter- 
scholastic competition at the secondary school and college levels; they 
were officially approved by DGWS and AAHPER and were published in 
the September 1965 issue of the Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation. These policy statements were then made available in pamphlet 
form by AAHPER. 

A committee was next appointed to prepare an additional statement 
in relation to sports participation and competition for junior high school 
girls. That statement was completed and approved by the DGWS Executive 
Council and AAHPER Board of Directors at the 1966 convention and was 
further revised in 1972. This official policy statement is also made 
available in pamphlet form by AAHPER. 

The three sets of guidelines were established as a minimum. It is 
strongly urged that no individual and/or school attempt the establishment 
of interscholastic programs if these minimal requirements cannot be 
adequately met. Further requirements beyond those suggested by DGWS 
may be established as seem appropriate under varying local conditions. 
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The underlying aim of any sports program is to provide a wide range 
of opportunities for all students who wish to participate at levels 
appropriate to their individual skills In starting or expanding the athletic 
program, satisfying this aim should be worked out within the limits of 
budget and available qualified leadership. Any expansion should also be 
based on a careful consideration of student interests. 

In all cases, a thorough understanding and knowledge of these 
recommendations is essential for women physical educators desirous of 
developing such programs as well as for the school administrators ulti.nately 
responsible for such programs. 
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Guidelines for 
Interscholastic Athletic Programs 
for Junior High School Girls'" 

PRINCIPLES 

During the junior high school years, girls should have the time and 
opportunity to explore a gr^at variety of sports Because of growth and 
development patterns, this Is an age when many goals can be accomplished 
through team sports and a time when skills of individual sports should also 
be sampled and developed. Therefore, the junior high school sports 
program for girls should involve opportunities to participate in many kinds 
of sports and in a variety of sports situations. 

It is also recognized that some girls with high skill potential will wish 
to extend their training and competitive experiences under competent 
leaders outside the jurisdiction of the school 

A wide variety of activities should be offered and made available to 
all students in the school instructional and intramural programs. Oppor- 
tunities for interschool competition may be provided in the form of a 
limited number of sport days at the end of the intramural season. The 
following guidelines are recommended: 

1. Competitive sports opportunities for junior high school girls 
should be planned as a program separate and different from the 
program of competitive athletics for senior high school girls, 
whether or not the state high school athletic organization 
includes the junior high school level. 

2. Sports competition should be planned for the values offered to 
the participant rather than as a spectator sport or as a training 
program for senior high school teams. 

3. Extramural programs may be a valuable supplement to broad 
instructional and intramural programs, provided sufficient time, 
facilities, and personnel are available for these programs. 

4. The responsibility for leadership of the local girls interscholastic 
program should be delegated to the women physical education 
teachers. The school administration should delegate to them the 
major responsibility for planning, organizing, coaching, and 
supervising the program with the understanding that tine ultimate 
authority remains in the hands of the administration. 



•Although the pattern differs, "junior high" is used here to include grades 7 through 
8 or 9. 
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5. The program, based on the needs and interests of the girls, should 
Include those individual and team activities for which qualified 
leadership, financial support, and adequate facilities are available 

6. The entire financing of the girls sports program siiould be 
included in the total school budget. Any monies collected should 
go into the general fund. 

7. DGWS-recommended guidelines should be used in all sports. It is 
strongly recommended that DGWS rules be used m those sports 
in which DGWS publishes rules 

8. The administration should provide a healthful, safe, and sanitary 
environment for all participants. 

PROGRAMS 

1 Sports days following the end of the intramural season may, in 
most cases, give enough breadth to the opportunity for student 
competition in sports at this age. 

2. Interscholastic programs may be desirable at this level. Where 
they exist, the length of the season will vary according to locale 
and the sport and should not interfere with the primary 
educational objectives for the student or the total program. 

3. The wide variation in growth and development within this age 
grouping necessitates equating of competitors with reference to 
skill level, age, and/or size. 

STANDARDS 

The following standards are recommended for participants, leaders, 
and administrators of programs. Within each state, additions or modifica- 
tions may be made by the regulatory body. 

Participants 

1. Participants must be bona fide students of the school which they 
represent. Students under temporary suspension or probation for 
disciplinary reasons should not be allowed to participate. 

2. Participants must have amateur standing in the interscholastic 
sports in which they participate. 

3. Written permission of the parent or guardian is required for all 
participants. 

4. A physician's certification of a girl's fitness for participation shall 
be filed with the administration prior to the first practice in a 
sport. The examination must have been made within the time 
period specified by local regulations. Written permission by a 
physician should be required for participation after a serious 
illness, injury, or surgery. 
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5. Participants should carry some type of accident insurance 
coverage that protects them during athletic competition. 

Leaders 

1. The interscholastic program should be directed, coached, and 
officiated by qualified women whenever possible. No program 
should be expanded past the ability of the girls department of 
physical education to direct it, 

2. All coaches should be certified teachers employed by the local 
board of education. If teachers other than trained women 
physical educators are used to coach, they should work closely 
with the girls department. 

3. A woman faculty member appointed by the principal should 
accompany and supervise girls teams at all contests.' 

4. Officials should hold a current DGWS rating in the specific spo^t 
and should be registered with the appropriate ackninistrative or 
regulatory bodies. 

5. A doctor should be on call for all contests, and someone who is 
qualified in first-aid procedure should be in attendance. 

6. In case of question as to fitness for play, the official has the right 
to overrule the coach for the protection of the girl. 

Administrators 

1. All games and contests in which school teams participate must be 
under the direct sponsorship and supervision of the schools 
involved. No postseason games for teams or individuals should be 
permitted. 

2. A girl should participate on only one competitive team during a 
season Participation on more than one competitive team includes 
participation on an additional team within an institution or 
participation on an additional team outside an institution. In 
unusual circumstances such participation may be permitted 
provided it contributes to the welfare of the participant and does 
not place excessive demands and pressures upon her. 

3. Awards, when given, should be inexpensive tokens of a symbolic 
type, such as ribbons, letters, or small pins. The giving of other 
types of awards, as well as fund-raising for expensive or elaborate 
awards is considered a violation of this guideline. 

4. Travel should be kept to a minimum by competing only with 
other schools in the vicinity. Travel should be in school buses or 
with bonded carriers. 
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Guidelines for 
lnte;scholastic Athletic Programs 
for High School Girls 

PRINCIPLES 

Competitive sports are an important part of i»ie total physical 
education program for high school girls. A program of intramural and 
extramural participation should be arranged to augment a sound and 
inclusive instructional program in physical education. The interscholastic 
program should not be promoted at the expense of the instructional or the 
intramural programs. 

As the interscholastic program is expanded, the State High School 
Activities Association will be the regulatory body for its member schools. 
For schools that are not members, a regulatory body may need to be 
formed. The state Department of Education should be involved. 

1. Existing legislative administrative bodies for interscholastic 
athletic programs will retain ultimate control of the total 
program for girls within the state. However, a women's advisory 
board composed mainly of women high school physical educators 
will be formed to propose policies to these administrative and 
legislative groups and to review policies approved by them. 

2. Total responsibility for the administration and supervision of the 
local interscholastic athletic program is vested in the local school 
administration and the appropriate persons designated by the 
administration. 

3. The responsibility for leadership of the local girls interscholastic 
program should be delegated to the women physical education 
teachers. The school administration should delegate to them the 
major responsibility for planning, organizing, coaching, and 
supervising the program with the understanding that the ultimate 
authority remains in the hands of the administration. 

4. The program, based on the needs and. interests of the girls, should 
include those individual and team activities for which qualified 
leadership, financial support, and adequate facilities are available. 

5. The entire financing of the girls sports program should be 
included in the total school budget. Any monies collected should 
go into the general fund. 

6. DGWS-recommended guidelines should be used in all sports. It is 
strongly recommended that DGWS rules be used in those sports 
in which DGWS publishes rules. 

7. The administration should provide a healthful, safe, and sanitary 
environment for all participants. 
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STANDARDS 

The following standards are recommended for participants, leaders, 
and administrators of programs. Within each state, additions or modifica- 
tions may be made by the regulatory body 
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Participants 

1. Participants must be bona fide students of the high school which 
they represent. They shall not have attended high school for 
more than eight semesters after entering the ninth grade. They 
must be successfully carrying full academic loads. Students under 
temporary suspension or probation for disciplinary reasons 
should not be allowed to participate. 

2. Participants must have amateur standing in the interscholastic 
sports in which they participate. 

3. Written permission of the parent or guardian is required for all 
participants. 

4. A physician s certification of a girl's fitness for participation shall 
be filed with the administration prior to the first practice in a 
sport. The examination must have been made within the time 
period specified by local regulations. Written permission by a 
physician should be required for participation after a serious 
illness, injury, or surgery. 

5. Participants should carry some type of accident insurance 
coverage that protects them during athletic competition. 

Leaders 

1. The interscholastic program should be directed, coached, and 
officiated by qualified women whenever and wherever possible. 
No program should be expanded past the ability of the girls 
department of physical education to direct it. 

2. All coaches should be certified teachers employed by the local 
board of education. If teachers other than trained women 
phys'COj educators are used to coach, they should work closely 
with the girls department. 

3. A woman faculty member appointed by the principal shall 
accompany and supervise girls teams at all contests. 

4. Officials should hold a current DGWS rating m the specific sport 
and should be registered with the appropriate administrative or 
regulatory bodies. 

5. A doctor should be on call for all contests, and someone who is 
qualified in first-aid procedure should be in attendance. 

6. In case of question as to fitness for play, th^ official has the right 
to overrule the coach for the protection of tne welfare of the girl. 
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Administrators 

1. All games and contests in which school teams participate must be 
under the direct sponsorship and supervision of the schools 
involved, 

2 A girl should participate on only one competitive team during a 
season. Participation on more than one competitve team includes 
participation on an additional team within an institution or 
participation on additional team outside an institution In 
unusual circumstances, such participation may be permitted 
provided it contributes to the welfare of the participant and does 
not place excessive demands and pressures upon her. 

3. Competition should be limited to a geographical area which will 
permit players to return at reasonable hours. Safe transportation 
should be assured. 

4. The length of the season will vary according to the locale and 
sport and should not be so long that the educational values for 
the student in terms of the total program are jeopardized 
(approximately 10-14 weeks). This season should include con- 
ditioning and instruction. An extended season should be limited 
to a postseason tournament which should not exceed the area or 
state level. 

5. Interscholastic competition should be limited to those sports for 
which DGWS publishes rules and standards, and they should be 
used in administration of the program. 

6. Awards, when given, should be inexpensive tokens of a symbolic 
type, such as ribbons, letters, or small pins. The givmg of oiher 
types of awards, as well as fund-raising for expensive or elaborate 
awards, is considered a violation of this guideline. 

7. Teams for girls should be provided for those who desire 
competitive athletic experiences. While positive experiences for 
the exceptional girl competitor may occur through participation 
in boys or men's competitive groups, these instances are rare and 
should be judged acceptable only as an interim procedure for use 
until girls programs can be initiated. 
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Guidelines for 
Intercollegiate Athletic Programs 
for Women 

Many colleges and universities with intercollegiate programs may be 
members of the AIAW or its regional branch and will be governed in their 
intercollegiate competition by these bodies. The following guidelines are 
recommended for all programs. 

ADMINISTRATORS 

The intercollegiate athletic programs should be specifically designed 
fcr women, and its administration and organization should be the 
responsibility of the department of physical education for women. It is 
also the responsibility of the physical education faculty women to 
recommend and formulate policy for the expanded program to be 
submitted to the appropriate policy-approving authority of the institution. 

Budget 

The budget for women's intercollegiate athletics should be part of 
the budget of the Institution so that the program is assured. A separate 
budget item should be specifically designated for this program. (This does 
not preclude the use of state monies, student fees, gate receipts, and other 
sources of income, but the program should not depend solely on 
fluctuating sources of income.) The budget should be administered by the 
women's physical education department as part of overall administration. 

Scheduling 

Contests should be scheduled among schools having players of 
comparable ability in order to equate competition. In order to make this 
possible, scheduling in each sport need not be with the same institutions 
each season. 

Scheduling with collegiate institutions is recommended. However, 
when budget is inadequate for travel, limited scheduling with outside 
organizations (i.e., church, industrial leagues, etc.) in the local area may be 
desirable. Scheduling should allow opportunities for participants of 
intercollegiate teams to meet on an informal social basis. 

Health and Safety 

Adequate health and insurance protection should be provided by the 
institution for all members of athletic teams. First-aid services and 
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emergency medical care should be available during all scheduled inter- 
collegiate athletic events. 

AWARDS 

Awards are not necessary. However, if awards are given they should 
be of a symbolic type rather nhan elaborate awards of a costly nature. The 
giving of expensive awards as well as fund-raising for this purpose is con- 
sidered a violation of DGWS standards. 

LEADERS (TEACHERS, COACHES, AND OFFICIALS) 

1. Good leadership is essential to a desirable sports program. The 
qualified leader meets the standards set by the profession through 
an understanding of (a) the place and purpose of sports in 
education, (b) the growth and development of children and 
youth, (c) the effects of exercise on the human organism, (d) first 
aid and accident prevention, (e) specific skills, and (f) sound 
teaching methods. It is desirable that, when possible, leaders of 
women's sports have personal experience in organized extramural 
competition. The leader should demonstrate personal integrity 
and a primary concern for the welfare of the participant. 

2. The program should be under the direct supervision of the 
women's physical education department. Qualified women 
should teach, coach, and officiate wherever and whenever 
possible, and in all cases the professional background and 
experience of the leader must meet established standards of the 
physical education profession. 

3. It is strongly recommended that an official's rating be considered 
a prerequisite for coaching in order to enhance the coach's 
understanding of the official's role. 

4. Intercollegiate events should be officiated by DGWS nationally 
rated officials. In those sports where DGWS does not rate 
officials, an equivalent rating is acceptable. 

5. If a nonstaff member is teaching or coaching, a woman member 
of the physical education faculty should supervise the partici- 
pants. Cooperative institutional efforts should be devoted toward 
preservice and in-service programs and clinics for leaders and 
teachers. 

6. DGWS-approved rules should be used in the conduct of all 
intercollegiate sports events. 

PARTICIPANTS 

1. Intercollegiate participation should not interfere with primary 
educational objectives. 
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a. A girl should participate on only one competitive team during 
a season. 

b. Participation on more than one team includes participation on 
an additional team within an institution or participation on an 
additional team outside an institution. In unusual circum- 
stances such participation may be permitted provided it 
contributes to the welfare of the participant and does not 
place excessive demands and pressures upon her. 

2. The athletic schedule should not jeopardize the student's class 
and study time. 

a. The length of the season and the number of games should bq 
established and agreed upon by the participating schools. 

b. The length of the season will vary according to the locale and 
sport and should not be so long that the educational values for 
the student in terms of the total program are jeopardized 
{approximately 10-14 weeks). This season should include 
conditioning and instruction. 

c. The season may include opportunities for participation in 
state, regional or national tournaments or meets for which 
individuals or teams qualify. 

3. Teams for girls and women should be provided for all who desire 
competitive athletic experiences. While positive experiences for 
the exceptional girl or woman competitor may occur through 
participation in boys or men's competitive groups, these instances 
are rare and should be judged acceptable only as an interim 
procedure for use until women's programs can be initiated. 

4. Any woman who is presently enrolled as a full-time under- 
graduate student in a college, junior college, or university, and 
who maintains the academic average required for participation in 
all other major campus activities at her institution shall be eligible 
to participate. 

5. Transfer students are immediately eligible for participation 
following enrollment in the institution. 

6. Students may not participate in the same annual event for more 
than four years. 

7. All participants must have amateur status. Amateur status is 
maintained in a sport if a player has not received and does not 
receive money, other than expenses, as a participant in that sport. 
A participant may receive money only from her own school to 
pay for housing, meals, and transportation. For open or 
international competition governed by the respective sports 
governing body, a student may lose amateur status if she receives 
remuneration in excess of her expenses for playing, coaching, or 
officiating. 
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8 A medical examination Is a prerequisite to participation in 
intercollegiate athletics. This examination should be given within 
the school year prior to the start of the sport season. Where 
health examinations are done by the family physician, a covering 
letter explaining the program of activities and an examination 
which would include the information needed are suggested. 
Written permission by the physician <;hould be required for 
participation after serious illness, injury, or surgery. 

9 Participants shall not receive scholarships, financial awa or 
financial assistance designated specifically for women in inter- 
collegiate athletics. (See statement on Financial Aid on page 17.) 
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